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The general opinion:is, that it acts as a stimulant to the 
growing plants, and a decomposer to vegetable matter in 
the soil, and perhaps the above opinion is partially cor- 
rect, J apprehend the most important part ashes perform 
in agriculture is in decomposing silica, and rendering it 
soluble, so as to be taken up by the rootlets of plants, and 
by proper vessels carried to every pagt, and there assimi- 
lated and applied to the various purposes for which nature 
intended it, viz : to form the skeleton of the plant or tree 





> * Mr: Hill 1 have read in several of the agricultural 
8; within a'few months past, various aecounts of the 
 walue “of ashes in agriculture, both leached and unleached ; 
-and in most cases their application was attended with de- 
« ~~ eidedly beneficial results. But there is a great difference 
in the value of soapers’ leached.ashes, and those from the 
pot or pearl-ash factory. Dr. Dana says, “the soap chan- 
" . dler, in leaching ashes, uses about one peck of lime to 
x each bushel of ashes.” This is used for the purpose of 
« taking up the carbonic acid in theashes, which makes the 
- lye caustic; it then readily combines with the oil or 
grease, and forms soap. The lime used with the ashes 
uick lime,” or in other.words lime that has had its 
rbonic acid driven off by the process of burning. After: 
being leached it is carbonate of lime, from the carbonic 
+ atid derived from the ashes, and is chemically. the same 
as e being burnt. Then in.126 bushels from the soap 
*  boiler’s, we get 100 bushels of leached ashes, and 25 
bushels of carfonate of lime. The manufacturer of pot 
‘or pearl ash covers the bottom of his leach-tubs with 
éwingle tow or straw, and puts over it a bushel or two of 
~ slacked lime, and does riot renew the lime again during 
the season of making; consequengby, there is no lime 
mixed with the leached ashes from the pot-ash. 

From the above facts, every one will see there is a 
material difference in the value and effects of the two 
kinds. Therefore the farmer that uses leached ashes from 
the pot-ash, expecting to realize the saine results as those 
do that make use of soaper’s ashes, will be likely to meet 
with disappointment. I have never seen Dr. Dana’s 
“Muck Manual,” but have read a few extracts as pub- 
lished in the agricultural papers. In one of them, the 
Doctor goes into a calculation to prove that soils are not 
exhausted of their lime and ashes by cropping or cultiva- 
tion. For by his figures he makes out that an acre of soil 
to the depth of six inches “contains 3,626 Ibs. of lime, 
and 73,311 Ibs. of pot-ash, or nearly 13 ton of lime, and 
36 tons of pot-ash.” Well, every farmer must say there 
is enough in all conscience of lime and pot-ash in his 
soil ;—and J do not at all dispute the Doctor, but if there 
is that amount I believe it is nearly insoluble, and there- 
fore of little use. Liebig says the lands in Virginia, by 
long cultivation, become entirely unpreductive in wheat, 
for want of pot-ash in the soil; he says, (if I recollect 
rigk.t, it being more than a year since | have seen his 
book,) that there is 12 lbs. of pot-ash, annually carried 
off the soil, in the grain and straw of an acre of wheat— 
1200 lbs. in a hundred years. But according to Dr. 
Dana’s statement, there would be left there, in the soil, 
some 36 tons of pot-ash per acre. Now, Mr. Editor, | 
am a “plain, practical, every-day farmer,” and shall not 
attempt to decide, where learned doctors disagree. But 
being willing to contribute my mite, for the benefit of our 
craft, | will state a few facts, and give my views, with the 
hope that they may result in further. investigations, but 
not having the happy talent of saying much in a few words, 
I hope you and your readers will excuse the long yarn J 
am about spinning. 

] think | can furnish a few facts, to prove that the ap- 
plication of ashes to the soil in addition to the 36 tons, 
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—the glaze on the cornstalk ahd kernel, the outer cover- 
ing upon wheat and other straw ‘and grasses, &c. &c. 
Theunaterial of this glaze is derived from that kind of 
rock called quartz, (sometimes called rock crystal, or 
white flint stone ;) it is dissolved and tendered soluble by 
an alkali. Some kinds of trees require a much larger 
quantity of their structure than ethers, and produce a 
much greater amount of ashes, upon being burnt. The 
burning of wood converts it again to silica; the insoluble 
part of ashes is mostly silex. Oak requires a much larger 
amount, as itis much heavier than pine wood. To prove 
the solubility of silica by potash, I will state a few plain 
facts because we common farmers ‘want facts, and illus- 
trated in a way that we can understand them. From the 
fact that lye dissolves the silica in wood, tubs for leach- 
ing ashes are usually made of -piné, as they are not so 
powerfully acted upon by the lye as if they were made 
of oak.- Au oak tub, after having been used a few times 
for a leach tub, would have its silica dissolved, and a stave 
four inches in width upon being dried would shrink to 
two inches, wholly in consequence of the dissolving of 
the silica (gritty part.) But the ashes do not operate up- 
on the vegetable tissue or fibre of the wood. 

When it was the custom of farmers* wives and daugh- 
ters to spin their thread from flax, the next process was 
to boil it ont in 7ye to soften and remove the harshness 
of the thread by dissolving the minute particles of silex, 
but it did not destroy the strength of the vegetable tex- 
ture. Manufacturers of paper from straw go upon this 
principle : the straw is boiled in lime water or lye, the 
glaze upon it is dissolved, and the vegetable fibre is un- 
harmed. From these facts, then, it would seem the alkali 
acted upon the inorganic, rather than upon the organic or 
vegetable matter. 

Dr. TDana’s statement of the amount of pot-ash may be 
correct; but I will try to prove that J am right in my con- 


jecture, as to its being insoluble, and therefore inert. 


Common granite is the prevailing rock in New England, 
and is composed of three different minerals—quartz, fel- 
spar and mica ; quartz is supposed to be of an acid nature 
—felspar contins 12 to 15 per cent. of potash—mica from 
5 to 8 per cent. of potash. Chemists tell us that the 
rootlets of living plants and trees have the power of de- 
composing granite rock, to obtain the pot-ash we find in 
their ashes. Tis said, “the living plant is a consummate 
analist.” J will, though with much diffidence, give you 
my theory of plants decomposing rocks. 

The decomposition of vegetable matter always pro- 
duces an acid—or in other words the decaying or rotting, 
or more properly the slow combustion of vegetable matter 
partially converts it into carbon. The oxygen of water 
combines with the carbon and produces catbonic acid. 
This acid in its liquid and gaseous form having an affinity 
for the alkali in the rock, dissolves it; the alkali dissolves 
the silica, (quartz,) and by the endosmose principle of the 
living plant, the water holding these in solution is drawn 
up by the rootlets, and these salts disposed of and assimi- 
lated to the purposes designed by. the first great cause. 
In proof of this position | forward you a piece of rock, 
not acted upon by the “living plant,” but by decomposing 





is attended with beneficial results. I-believe also the part 
that ashes perform in agriculture is not fully understood. 


vegetable matter, and it will convey to your mind a better 
idea of my meaning than I can by the pen. 
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In some situations, there is a superabundance of alkali 
and silica—in others just the quantum needful; and in 
others a deficiency. ‘These propositions | think | ean 
explain to the satisfaction of you and your readers. Upon 
the banks of a small river, running through this town, 
there is frequently a strip of land one or two rods in 
width and sometimes several rods in length, a few feet a- 








bove the bed of the river. Upon every overflow of the 
banks by a freshet, there is left upon them a deposite of 
gravel and fine sand ; yet every year these strips produce 
atolerably heavy crop of red-top grass, generally free 
from any mixture. When secured in good order for hay, 
it has every appearance of first-rate winter fodder. Yet 
our cattle will not eat it unless nearly driven to the bor- 
ders of starvation. Again, there is a similar kind of grass, 
only more wirey and jointed, growing upon our gneiss 
and granite ledges, and frequently quite a thick growth of 
it, where the soil is but two or three inches in depth ; it is 
red-top grass, but from its small and narrow leaf and 
wirey appearance, but few persons would suppose that it 
was the same kind of grass, that was growing within six 
feet of it, where the soil was deeper. ‘The grass on the 
river bank, from the comminuted and fine particles of 
quartz, feldspar and mica, takes onand in such a quantity 
of silica, that it is hard and difficult to masticate, and 
probably it is not so nutritious, as if grown where there 
was more vegetable matter in the soil. That, upon the 
ledges, the roots of the grass rest directly upon the rock 
and decompose it: this contains more silica, and is harder 
than that upon the river bank. This establishes my first 
proposition. 

There are other situations where all the necessary con- 
stituents for a perfect developement appear to be.rightly 
balanced. With such spotsall out farmers are familiar. 
They are found wherever the wash from rocky or gravel- 
ly roads is carricd over grass lands, the wheels of carria- 
ges and travel on the road are continually grinding to 
powder the component parts of stones and rocks in the 
road, which renders their salis soluble. This with the 
animal and vegetable matters are sprayed over the ground 
by every heavy shower; the result is a heavy crop of 
grass. Herdsgrass in such places is frequently found four 
or five feet in height, standing perfectly erect till mowing 
time, and, affording palatable and nutritious food for cat- 
tle. This I offer to sustain my second proposition. 

My third was, that there were others, where there 
was an absolute deficiency of potash and silica, butan a- 
bundance of nutritious matter—Where a piece of land 
has the wash of a barn, the grass starts early in the spring, 
and bids fair to yield a great growth of grass; but for 
want of stamina it frequently falls or lodges before it heads 
out, ahd when made into hay it will weigh light accord- 
ing to its bulk : much of this is occasioned: by a deficien- 
cy of silex. ‘The same results are frequently exhibited 
on reclaimed meadows, where there is a great amount of 
decaying vegetable matter. A compost of manure, with 
a large quantity of ashes and fine sand, is the right dress- 
ing for such spots. 

When the primitive growth of wood on our new lands 
is felled, and burpt upon the ground, and. there is some- 
times two or three handred cords per acre and none of 
the ashes carried off, we almost invariably obtain a heavy 
crop of wheat or rye. | have known of more than 50 
bushels of wheat, or 60 bushels of rye per acre on such 
lands. The intense heat shivers up the rocks: the great 
amount of alkali readily dissolve the disintegrated rock, 
and, in its soluble state, it forms a stiff stalk, with a hard, 
thick glaze upon the straw, which prevents the rupturing 
of the sap vessels ; the sap, instead of oozing out upon the 
stalk and rusting, is carried to-the head of the grain and 
fills it with a. heavy, plump kernel.—The crops of grass 
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that follow for several years correspond with the grain 
crops, but ultimately the vegetable matter is used up and 
nearly all the soludb/e potash is Gsed up—so that the farmer 
must resort to the plough and manure to get a fair crop 
again. 

Every practical farmer who has attempted to raise 
wheat on highly manured land that has been long culti- 
vated, knows that it is liable to lodge, and very frequently 
rust or mildew. These two evils might, J think, be nearly 
remedied by the application of the right amount of ashes 
—if that right amount could be ascertained and oblained 
by the farmer. As to the amount, he need not fear of 
getting on too much, if he will just reflect how much is 
left upon an acre of burnt land where two or three hun- 
dred cords of hard wood is converted to ashes; bat in all 
probability a very much less amount would answer. { 
conceive there is but little difficulty in any or every farm- 
er’s obtaining his supply, by ploughing up a small patch 
of sandy or gravelly sward land and letting the furrows 
remain till dry, then commence a fire, with a smal] quan- 
tity of wood, and gradually pile on the sods, and very 
large heaps may thus be, converted to ashes. The vege- 
table matter would be burnt, the particles of quartz, feld- 
spar and mica would be broken and shivered and thereby 
rendered soluble, and afford those very salis so essential 
to. a good growth of grain. After the mass had become 
cool enough to be removed it should be put under cover, 
to be applied to his wheat ground, after being ploughed 
in the spring. Jn all probability fifleen or twenty cart- 
loads would have the desired effect, and the good effects 
would also be felt for several vears by the succeeding 
crops. 

Frequently promising crops of wheat are almost entire- 
ly destroyed by rust. On highly manured lands, if there 
happens to be a day or two of warm, steamy, good corn 
weather, in July or August, at about the time wheat is in 
the milk, the rush of sap is so great, that if it do not pro- 
duce apoplexy, it does that which is nearly as bad—it 
ruptures the fender and inefficient coating in the stalk ; 
the sap vessels burst; the sap exudes, and forms a coat 
of rust, and the crop is nearly ruined. In some of the ag- 
ricultural papers the last year | read an account that 
wheat never rusted where it was sowed upon an old coal 
heath, and that grass and other crops always succeed well 
and were luxuriant. IT think this was attributed to the 
remains of the charcoal ; but perhaps a part might be justly 
attributed to some other cause—to its furnishing a thick- 
er coat of glaze to the grain, and preventing the rupturing 
of the sap vessels. 

I might cite a great many more facts in addition, to 
satisfy any one of the benefit of adding to our cultivated 
soils, potash ina more soluble state than we find it, as 
locked up in sand, gravel, stones or rocks. You will find 
some of them in Mr. Colman’s 4th Report, viz. Mr. Hag- 
gerton’s compost of peat and barilla; Mr. Jarvis’ account 
of glass factory manure ; Mr. Whipple’s statements in re- 
gard to the value of salt petre or nitre—that being about 
one-half potash ; 102 Ibs. of nitre contains as much pot- 
ash as 79 Ibs. of pot or pearlash of commerce. He ap- 
plies about 150 Ibs to the acre. 

But ashes are also useful in agriculture for neutralizing 
acidity in soils, and for the formation of nitre or saltpetre 
for agricultural purposes, 

In the 6th number (June, 1842.) of the Farmer’s 
Monthly Visitor, there is taken from the “Albany Cultiva- 
tor” an article or review of Dr. Dana’s Muck Manual. In 
this article there is a statement made by the Doctor, and 
another by the reviewer, which I think are caleula- 
ted to lead to erroneous conclusions. The Doctor says, 
his first principle in agricultural chemistry is “one rock 
and consequently one soil :”—from this he lays down his 
second principle, “that rocks do not affect the vegetation 
which covers them.”—The reviewer says that “rocks cer- 
tainly éxert a powerful influence on the soil that covers 
them in many cases,” but this he says, “is owing to their 
physical condition, and not to their chemical constitution.” 
Now J think, to the mind of every farmer, the plain Eng- 
lish of the above would be this: All soils are derived from 
rocks; all rocks are chemically the same; ergo, the 
chemical constituents of rocks never affect vegetation. 

For the sake of many of our farmers, I with the above 
was true; but the weak and sickly appearance, and light 
and short crops of corn, we every year see growing upon 
soils containing sulphate of iron—iron pyrites, or what 
farmers more commonly call brimstone rocks, proves the 
above untrue. There are six thousand of acres of Jand in 











this State, that once yielded heavy crops of corn, that now 
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with a dressing of fifteen or twenty loads of manure will 
not give more than the same number of bushels of corn, 
and without manure it would not yield five bushels per 
acre; and this decrease in amount of crop, is almost whol- 
ly in consequence of sulphurous or sulphnrie acid in the 
soil, derived from the disintegration of rocks containing 
sulphur and iron. ‘Hundreds of our farmers have dug sol- 
id and heavy rocks from the soil, and laid them into wall, 
and soon the oxygen of the air and water combines with 
the iron, and it is decomposed and converted to an oxide 
or rust; this sets the sulphur free, and that combines with 
oxygen and forms sulphurous or sulphuric acid, accord- 
ing to the amount of oxygen in combination with the sul- 
phur. This renders the soil acid, and unfortunately the 
more this land is worked by the plough and harrow, the 
worse it is, by exposing the stone more and more to the 
action of the oxygen and eliminating increased qualities 
of sulphur, ; 

When corn is planted on lands, containing this acid, 
derived from such rocks, it generally looks well and prom- 
ising for a few weeks, at least as long as the plant draws 
its nourishment from the decomposing kernel. But after 
the rootlets on the main roots are formed, and they begin 
to fulfil their office, by absorbing water from the soil, a 
re-action takes place and the plant remains stationary for 
several weeks—the leaves assume a reddish purple color, 
the main root is corroded or rusted off, to the length of 
one or two inches, and the farmer generally lays all the 
blame to worms, while in fact, there may not be a dozen 
in an acre. Aftera while a new set of roots start out at 
the lower joint, but so few and weak, the crop is light, 
and a large portion of the corn in attempting to cut it, is 
pulled up at harvesting, by the sickle. 

I think upon inquiry among farmers having land con- 
taining this kind of rock, you will find hundreds that will 
confirm my statements. Here the inquiry may arise, is 
there any remedy? Yes: unleached ashes will neutra- 
lize the acidity of such soils, (precisely as saleratus does 
sour dough,) by combining with the free acid of the soil 
and forming a neutral sulphate of potash.—But | have my 
doubts about plaster of Paris being useful on such soils, 
for it is composed of 40 parts sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol) 
and 28 of lime; but the acid is neutralized by the lime, 
and therefore inert. But reasoning from chemical princi- 
ples; if we apply to such soils, hydrate or slacked lime, 
it will combine with the acid of the soil, and the lime will 
be converted into sulphate of lime—plaster of Paris—and 
thus remove the free acid from the soil, in the ratio of 40 
lbs. of acid to 25 Ibs. of lime. It can also be remedied by 
very heavy dressings of manure; but that is not always 
within the reach of the farmer. 

“It is well ascertained that different soils have different 
properties ; prejudical to the growth of some plants, and 
favorable to the perfection of others ; and it would be a 
most fortunate circumstance if these differences in the 
properties of soils were better understood, and more gen- 
erally acted upon by the great mass of farmers. Notwith- 
standing the bad character I have given soils containing 
sulphur in excess, for growing corn : and for many other 
crops, itis equally prejudicial ; yet it is peculiarly favora- 
ble to the perfection of others. In Jones’s “Conversa- 
tions on Chemistry,” page 136, speaking of sulphur, he 
says, “itexists in some vegetables, especially those of a 
cruciform tribe,” that is, the tribe of plants consisting of 
cabbage, turnip, mustard, radish and cress, of every varie- 
ty. Insome respects this family of plants possesses pecu- 
liarities contained in no other tribe. 

In the December number of the Genesee Farmer, page 
185, there is an extract copied from the Farmer’s Journal, 
Eng., on soils, by Wm. Chatterly, from which I make the 
following extract: 

“The state of chemical combinations, in which the va- 
rious ingredients of the soil are found, also materially in- 





fluences its fertility, though such combination should dif- 


fer somewhat for particular crops : for instance, wheat re- 
quires, thata portion of silica, should be in union with 
potash : and for clover, that su/phur should exist in the soil 
in the condition of a soluble sulphate. Jn confirmation 
of the above theories, I will relate a few facts that have 
come under my immediate observation. In 1837, | came 
into possession of an old farm that had nota furrow 
ploughed on it for 20 years. In one of the fields there 
were 12 or 15 acres that had been yearly mowed all this 
time, and did not average 5 ewt. of hay per acre. Many 
of the rocks and stones in the soil were of the ‘brimstone 
order” Thatspring } ploughed about an acre and a half 
—being as faras I could judge, the best land of the field, 
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manured with about 20 loads of manure ; something over 
an acre was planted with potatoes, the rest with corn 
From the friable appearance of the soil and the long time 
it had lain in grass, I expected to have raised a good cro 

but in July and August | observed many of the tops wil. 
ted and dead. Upon examination, I found the stalks from 
the surface of the the ground to their roots, entire] 

corroded or rusted off by some catise to me then inexpli- 
cable. I think the crop was less than 80 bushels per acre, 
The part planted with corm amounted to nothing except 
for fodder.—The next year, (?38) all extept one-tenth of 
an acre was manured with about four cart-loads of coarsg 
manure, ploughed twice, and sowed with ruta baga on 











20th of June—harvested 1st of November, trimmed close. 
and accurately measured, and the yield was 100 bushe 

—or 1000 per acre. In °39, the produce of turnips was 
very good. The years 40 and °41, in consequence of 
drought, the turnip seed mostly failed to vegetate, and what 
few did, the insects destroyed. ‘T'he past season, (42) J 
planted three small pieces of land with squashes and pump- 


kins. They were destroyed by the black bug: one of the 





pieces was set out with ruta baga plants in July ; several ~ 
very warm days succeeded, and the tops were killed to the 


surface of the ground ; and if was many days before they _ 


showed any signs of life. When they were harvested 
November, many of them were the largest turnips I ev 
saw. The other pieces were sowed late in July with Bng- 
lish turnip seed by merely hoeing them in, and nothi 
farther was done to them till they were harvested.” 
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product was nearly twenty bushels of as fine turnips ag — 7 
I cannot doubt but the sulphur in the soil’ - 
growth of theture - 


ever I saw. 
exerted a beneficial influence upon the 
nips.” ; 


My experience of four years in cultivating clover my f 
iss 


this kind of land, fully confirm Mr. Chatterly’s statemen 
but from the length of this 
particulars. 

The opinions I have expressed in this communication, 
I trust are correct; what I have stated as facts, I belies: 


- 


paper I must forbear to gointo 






are so, but if I am in an error, 1 shall be happy to be ‘set 


right, as I have no favorite theories that | wish to estab- 
lish at the expense of truth. Levi Barrett. 
Warner, Feb. 1843. 


Inpian Corn. . 


Messrs. Editors—My corn crop of last year was not ” 


so good as in former years, but being resolved to knot 
the quantity per acre, ] measured off half an acre—of 
course the best I contd select midway across the field— 
and had it husked and measured with care. The product 
of this. half acre, was forty-six bushels and a half, and ten 
quarts of shelled corn; this gives over 934 bushels per 
acre. This corn was grown in a young peach orchard, 
the trees standing at distances of sixteen feet square, and 
the corn planted two feet eight inches square, making six 
rows between the rows of trees. Each tree occupied the 
space for five hills of corn, which are not counted in the 
measurement, but if added, would make over one hundred 
bushels per acre. 

Your advice last spring for the planting of Indian corn, 
If ] recollect right, was three feet square, or drilled at 3 
feetby 18 inches. This advice J] presume was given for 
the state in which you live, as. well as to those living in 
the same latitude east and west. I have planted corn as 
close as this, in latitude about 344° north, and with such 
success, that | would never increase this distance there. 
Here | plant closer, but as | have never planted corn north 
of Mason & Dixon’s line, it would be objected to, if I 
should tell you that I would plant in your latitude, two 
hills upon the same ground you require for one, notwith- 
standing the admonitions of your correspondent, W. R. P. 

Corn should be planted so as to give a covering to the 
ground, that will keep in check all other growths, when 
the corn has attained about one-third its matured height; 
and the experience of nine years assures me, that the 
ground on which it grows, cannot be disturbed after this 
height is attained, till maturity, without injury to the 
plant. 

My reasons for close planting are adduced from prac- 
tice, and are these : that I get as large ears as when plant- 
ed wider, more of them, my field is free from weeds, the 
crop requires less work, and J have a greater amount of 
fodder for my farm stock. 

There is no diminution in the product of seed or fruit, 
from working a plant till the secretions necessary for the 
production of seed, are about being deposited in the plant. 





Experiments confirm to me, that if the primitive roots, 
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of such corn as I plant, (a variety of gourd seed,) are in- 
jured before the lower leaves upon the stalk have lost 
their succulency, a sucker is produced from the crown of 
the root ; but I have never been able to produce a sucker, 
by such means as I have tried, after the fourth leaf upon 
the stalk had lost its softness and became firm, at which 
time the stalk will have attained about one-third of its 
matured height. At this stage of growth, | suppose the 
generant vessels are actively employed; and matter is 
forming and deposition for seed; but where and how the 
generant organs are situated in the corn plant, I will not 
undertake to determine; but I will venture to say, af- 
firmatively, (and this information I presume will not be 
“supererogatory” to one of your readers,) that they are not 
to be found, either in the tassel or silk, the tassel being 
the conduit, and the silk the recipient for the farina. 

Before the peach tree comes into full bearing, but little 
injury arises from disturbing or displacing ‘the radicles 
with the plow ; but after they have come into full bearing, 
an injury to the roots produces disease in this tree; and 
if the soil upon which it stands does, not contain abund- 
ance of food for this plant, the leaves turn yellow, and 
often, if not always, a number of short sickly looking 
sprouts make their appearance upon the main stem of the 
tree or branches; and after this unsuccessful effort of 
nature to overcome the injury, the tree dies. 

By pulling the leaves off the corn plant, (below where 
the ear is placed upon the stalk,) and while in their suc- 
culent state, no seed is made upon the stalk; but if the 
leaf is permitted to become firm and hard, before it is 

. pulled, little or no diminution takes place in the product 
of grain. The same thing occurs in the peach tree, the 
summer growth of leaves being pulled jn their¢succulent 
state, no fruit is obtained the succeeding year. 

Last year I eelected two hills of Indian corn, standing 
two feet six inches apart; the leaves were stripped off the 
first, it being the outside hill, when grown to their full 
size, or nearly so, and before they had lost their succu- 
lency, pulling one at a time, till I came to where | sup- 
posed the shoot for the ear would put forth on the stalk. 
The result of this experiment, was a large husk without 
any grain. The other hill was left till the leaves had lost 
their softness and become hard, pulling one at a time, each 
as it became hard, till the height of the ear was attained. 
In this experiment I could perceive no difference in grain, 
the ear being as full, and as large, as those standing near 
it, and where the leaves were not disturbed. 

These, and other experiments and observations, have 
induced me to think that the new fibrous roots. thrown out 
from the injured radicle, took up and carried matter for 
the first wants of a young plant. Whether this matter is 
the same as the ligneous sap in the more matured plant, 
Ido not now propose to inquire; but if it will bear a 
comparison, with the first and after wants of the animal 
creation, then we are to infer that the pabulum necessary 
for the young plant, is somewhat different from that re- 
quired at a later period of its growth. If it is dissimilar, 
and I have reason to believe it so, then the plant at an 
advanced age, may not be in a condition to receive this 
new sap, and thus cause disease in several ways. The 
vital principle may be too weak to reject it, and this sap 
may communicate with the fluids necessary at this ma- 
tured state of growth, and produce a chemical change in 
the fluids; or this new product of sappy matter may pro- 
duce disease by a change in its own constituency, for 
want of elaboration by the other parts of the plant; or 
the new succiferous ~roots with the parent radicle, for 
want of equiliberate action, may go into decay, and com- 
municate disease in this way to the whole plant, &c. | 
am aware of many objections to this theory, and possibly 
the strongest are, that trees are making new wood through- 
out the summer, and that our fruit trees are making wood 
and fruit at the same time, and that disease attacks them 
where the roots are not disturbed by the cultivator of the 
soil. J] would have it borne in mind, that preparation for 
wood and fruit in perennials, is made the previous year. 
An orchard standing upon a subsoil of stiff clay, the land 
therein being plowed,produces no fruit of any consequence 
the succeeding year; but if the soil in an orchard is light, 
and will permit the roots to run deeper, so as to be, com- 
paratively with the above case, out of the way of the 
plow, a tolerable crop may be expected the next year. 
In orchards that are worked with the plow, after they be- 
gin to produce fruit, we find that those standing upon 
sandy soils are most prolific. The practice of plowing 
orchards after they have begun to bear full crops of fruit, 
is objected to by me, as producing the effects above stat- 





ed__so do | suppose my views to compare with Mr. 
Comstock’s proposed new system—and | might say the 
injury done to the trees, by cropping the ground neces- 
sary for their support, was the cause for the principal 
part of all their diseases ; but as it is not my intention at 
present, to adduce any reasoning upon the theory stated 
above, and asd may have something to say about orchards 
at some future time, I will conclude by saying that I have 
experiments making for my own satisfaction in regard to 
this subject. With much respect, your friend, 
Littteton Puysick. 
Ararat Farm, Cecil co. Md, Feb. 5, 1843. 
[Albany Cultivator. 





Soar Sups.—Next to the stale of animals, Soap Suds 
is probably the most efficient fertilizer a farmer can apply 
to the soil. Jt contains the food of plants in a state of 
perfect solution, which renders its effects upon vegetation 
speedy aud efficient beyond those of any other substance 
that can be applied. 

But how few there are who trouble themselves to econ- 
omize this invaluable agent of fertility! Instead of being 
carefully preserved and applied to the soil, it is usually 
thrown away, or at least, led by conductors into some 
hollow or sink near the dwelling-house, to become putrid 
and fill the surrounding atmosphere with pestilential 
miasma occasioning disease and perhaps death! This 
ought not to be. The suds made in a common family 
during the year, is worth more as a manure for most crops 
than the excrement of two well kept cows during the 
same period !—For watering gardens it is invaluable ; its 
alkaline properties render it not only highly nutritious, 
but a preventive also of many evils resulting from preda- 
tory incursions and attacks of insectiverous enemies, such 
as flies, worms and the like, and to which plants are at 
all times more or less exposed, and especially while young 
and green.— Maine Cultivator. 





Extraorpinary Pics.—Our thanks to Dr. C. for the 
following account of the pigs fattened by him in 1842. 
We do not now recollect another instance in which a pig 
of 20 months has reached 700 lbs.; and the gain on raw 
apples adds another case in proof of the value of this fruit 
for feeding pigs. We fully concur with the Dr. that fer- 
mented food is to be preferred for fattening swine, and that 
the less exercise thev take, or the more restricted their 
range, the more rapidly will they take on fat. 

To W. Gaytorp, Esa.—Y our note of the 16th, making 
some ingniries touching the breed of my hogs, mode and 
time of fattening, and the kind of food used for this pur- 
pose, was duly received. Iu replying, I fear I shall not 
be able to communicate such information as will be satis- 
factory to you on all the points on which you request it. 

Of the breed of the two smallest, ] know nothing, as | 
bought them last spring, when about a year old, of a per- 
son who has since moved out of the country. I under- 
stood, however, from him at the time that they were of 
an improved breed. The weighed at that time (April) 
about two hundred pounds each. The largest. of my 
fattened pigs was of a cross between the Berkshire breed, 
and a kind known in this vicinity as the Saratoga breed, 
from their having first been introduced here from that 
county. They are entirely white, very handsome, and 
though rather large boned, keep and fat easier than any 
breed of hogs I ever saw. I have been informed—how 
correctly ] cannot say—that their true name is the Russia 
breed. 

There was no particular care or pains taken of the one 
I slaughtered, the first season. He was kept for a boar 
until about a year old. He was wintered entirely on raw 
apples, principally sour ones; and on this food, gained 
from 160 Ibs., which he weighed in November, to 300 
lbs., which he reached in April. He was then altered, 
and put up in a pen with the other two hogs, where they 
remeined until they were killed in the latter part of Janu- 
ary last. They were from 19 to 20 months old, and 
weighed respectively—704 lbs.—578 lbs —410 Ibs. 

Their only food, from April to September, was boiled 
potatoes and buttermilk, mixed and fermented. In Sep- 
tember, I mixed into this food ten bushels of ground peas; 
after this, until they were killed, their food consisted of 
barley meal, mixed with milk and water, and suffered to 
stand until sour. Of this they had all they would eat. 

Their pen was some 12 by 16 feet, a partition running 
across the middle, with a door-way, and half of it roofed 
over. In the covered part was the trough. They were 


never suffered to run out into a yard, a mode many prefer. 








I have been many years of opinion that hogs will fat faster 
and cheaper under a system of close confinement and fer- 
mented food, than in any other way. Should you deem 
the foregoing statements such as would interest the readers 
of the Cultivator, they are at your service. 
W. F. Cooper, M. D. 
Kelloggsville, Cayuga co., March, 1843. 
Albany Cultivator. 





Parinc anp Burnine Soi ror Manure. 

“Messrs. Editors—Will you please give us through 
your paper, the manner of paring and burning the soil for 
manure, and the way to apply it after it is prepared ? 

Livingston, Ala. Jan. 1843. R. F. H.” 

Paring and burniug the soil, is a practice we have never 
known adopted in this country to-any extent, although it 
is common in some parts of Britain and the continent. It 
is practiced, to clean the soil of all foul vegetables, or such 
as are not wanted, and to procure the ashes as a manure, 
which is highly prized. All the vegetable matter is char- 
red, or converted into ashes, and the earthy matters of the 
soil, particularly the clay and the lime, are brought into 
that condition in which they are most useful in the soil. 
There are a variety of implements used for paring lands, 
some of which are worked by hand, and some by horses ; 
the latter, always where the turf is heavy or abounding in 
coarse grasses. Figures of quite a number of these im- 
plements, may be found in the British Husbandry, vol. 1, 
page 342—348. Paring is rarely carried into effect to a 
greater depth than 3 inches, and frequently not more than 
an inch is cut off; the average may be about 2 inches. The 
work should be done in the spring, that there may be time 
for the drying and burning in the summer. It has been 
found that the common plow with the wing of the share 
made. sharp, will answer very well for paring, where the 
sward is tolerable good and the surface level. 

When the turf is dry enough to burn, it is piled in large 
heaps of from 10 to 20 cart loads.each, carried up like a 
chimney with an opening in the middle, and fired by the 
fuel that happens to be the most convenient. The turf 
must be laid close to keep out any draft of air through the 
heap, as otherwise the heap is liable to be only partially 
burned. Should the fire break out, # should be stopped 
with more turf, or covered with fine mold or ashes; and 
in this state, heavy rains will do little injury, as the heat 
will prevent it penetrating the pile. In some cases when 
a heap is once well fired, turf is continually brought and 
piled on, until the whole is expended. As too much burn- 
ing is considered injurious, the. burners, or the cultivators, 
open these heaps when about half burned, with a shovel, 
and carry upon the land the mass, as fast as it is fit for 
use. The methods of burning, however, are numerous, 
and the one we have described is as simple and easy as 
any. The quantity of ashes will of course depend on the 
nature of the soil burned. When performed on turf of a 
medinm quality, and of the thickness of two inches, it has 
been known to give from 2,000 to 2,400 bushels per acre. 
On light dry soils, paring and burning is not advisable, as it 
makes such lands lighter and drying ; on clay and heavy 
loams its effects are most beneficial. 

In the work to which we have alluded, a summary of 
the best practice is given, from which we condense the 
following directions : 

1. Drain perfectly, and lay dry before commencing 

paring. 

2. Regulate the thickness of the paring, by the nature 

and depth of the turf. 

3. Burn slowly, but completely, so as to reduce the 
whole to ashes. 

4, Spread these ashes upon a shallow plowing and as 

fresh as possible. ' 

5. If the land is clayey, mix a moderate quantity of 

lime with the ashes. 

6. Sow the seeds as promptly as may be, after the ashes 

are spread aud plowed in. 

7. Commence with turneps or barley ; never sow wheat 

till the soil is in good tilth. 

8. Apply the whole manure produced by the crops, to 

the ground on which they are grown. 
[Albany Cultivator. 





Aryent is the French name for an acre. The French 
arpent contains 51,691 square English feet, or very near- 
ly one acre and three quarters ofa rood English measure. 

Anthelmintic, in farriery, is a term applied to such re- 
mediee as are supposed to destroy or carry off the worms 
which lodge in the intestines of an animal. 
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Conarcrion—In Col. Atlee’s method of preparing seed corn, 
: some weeks since, the figure 1 was cmmitted in the quanti- 
pedo to be used—it should have read ‘‘1} 1b.”] 


EFT he information sought by correspondents relative 
to the use of “Guano,” and the method of cultivating the 
“Gama Grass,” we will endeavor to furnish cext week. 











@PMr. Bartietr’s Agricultural Essay, which will be 

_ found in this paper, is a masterly production, distinguish- 

ed alike for sound sense, science simplified, and practical 
knowledge. It should be studied as well as read. 





The American Agriculturist—Mr. A. B. Allen has be- 
come the sole proprietor of this able periodical. Mr. R. 
L, Allen, late one of its proprietors and co-editor, though 
retired from these relations to the paper, will continue his 
Contributions as usual, but over his own signature. But 
for this latter assurance, we should have felt his retire- 
ment the more keenly, and we know the public will re- 
joice with us, that his labors are not to be lost to the 
cause of agriculture. Of Mr. A. B. Allen we must be per- 
mitted to say, that he is a strong team whether running 
in single or double harness, and that we feel certain the 
readers of the Agriculturist will find in him in time to 
come, as they have heretofore done, a writer of originali- 
ty, beauty and strength. 





The Farmer's Encyclopadia.—We are again indebted 
to Mr. N. Hickman, No. 88, Baltimore street, for two 
more numbers of the above work, being the 3d and 4th. 
As we have previously expressed ourself freely upon its 
superior merits, we will now only add, that the numbers 
before us only serve to increase our appreciation of the 
publication, and to confirm the opinion which we have 
expressed, that every one engaged in agriculture should 
possess himself of a copy. 





[The Honey Bee, its natural history. physiology and 
management, by Edward Bevan.|—Mr. Hickman has 
favored us witha copy of a very interesting work, bear- 
ing the above title. From a cursory view of it we are in- 
clined to look upon it as a valuable acquisition to agricul- 
tural literature, and commend it to every one desirous of 
acquiring information upon the management of bees. 





“We find in the New-England Farmer an analysis, by 
Dr. Dana, of Indian Cora, Ruta Baga and Irish potatoes. 
Of the flesh-forming principles, gluten, albumen, &e, corn 
contains in every 100 lbs. 1.26, (Ibs.) potatoes, 2.07, ru- 
ta 1—Of the fat-forming principles, corn contains in 
every 100 Ibs. 88.43 (Ibs.,) ruta baga, 13 ; potatoes 24.34. 
Thus it appears that potatoes are much better food than 
corn to form flesh, and about one bushel of corn is equal 
to 34 bushels of potatoes for fattening. Potatoes might 
he used with great advantage for work horses and cattle, 
to replenish their muscles. In fattening qualities they ap- 
pear to be fully as valuable, in proportion to the cost of 
producing them,as corn. And it would seem that ruta ba- 
ga turnips arein view of their cost, as good for fattening 
as potatoes. The public will not be a little surprised to 
find that potatoes contain near twice as much of what is 
called nutritive matter as corn.” 

The above paragraph we find in the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, a paper conducted with distinguished talents, great 
discretion, and the most scrupulous regard for truth. Such 
being the character of that old and model-journal, we deem 
it our duty to correct some of the conclusions at which 
the writer has arrived : 

1. The analysis of Dr. Dana does not justify the con- 
clusion, that, in fattening qualities, potatoes are fully as 
‘waltiable as corn, in proportion to the cost of producing 
“thei, and for the following reasons—first, because, they 
require as much manure to ensure a good crop—secondly, 
because, if tended as they ought to be, the labor is as great 


or nearly so—thirdly, because, notwithstanding they yield 
more bushels to the acre, than corn does grain, still the 
blades, tops, and, indeed, stalks, should be credited as parts 
of the products of the corn,as well as the grain, as each 
of the former are available to the farmer, either as proven- 
decor manure ; and, indeed, with proper ménagement, the 
cornstalks may be made as good provender as either. the 
blades or tops, so that, if value of these three products be 
added to that of the grain, their aggregate worth will very 
greatly exceed that of potatoes—and fourthly, when we 
come to compare their relative proportions of nutritive 
matter, they stand as 89.69 to 26.41, in every hundred 
pounds, which is as 3 11-12ths to 1 in favor of corn. 

2. The conclusion, that potatoes contain near twice as 
much of what is called nutritive matter as corn, is con- 
tradicted by the facts developed by Dr. Dana’s analyses, 
as will clearly appear by the following quotations there- 
from : 

He states that 100 Ibs. of corn contain of flesh-form- 

ing principles, gluten, albumen, &c. 
of fat forming principles, as gum, sugar, woody fibre, 

oil, &e. 88.43 





89.69 
And that the same number of pounds of potatoes 
contain of flesh forming principles, 2.07 
of fat do. do. do. 24.34--26.41 


53.28 


Thus proving, by his analyses, that, in 100 lbs. of corn, 
there are 53.28 lbs. more of nutritive matter than there 
are in the same number of pounds of potatoes, and hence 
the great superiority of the former over the latter. It 
would have been perfectly correct for the American to have 
said, that the potato contains nearly twice as much of the 
flesh-forming principles as corn; because, their relative 
proportions stand as 2.07 to 1.26 in its favor ; but then, as 
those constituent principles which form fat, are as much 
entitled to be considered nutritive, as those are which con- 
tribute to the formation of flesh—both being essentially 
nutritious, and only directed to different ends in the sus- 
tenance of the animal system—the deduction is erro- 
neous, which presupposes that only to be nutritious 
which sustains the flesh. 





In favor of corn, 





DEAD AND LIVE weicut or Cattte—In a late num- 
ber we published a communication from our esteemed 
friend Gorsuch, upon this subject, and the reader will see 
that the following paragraph corroborates the results as 
stated by him. If the animal mentioned below had been 
sold by the live-weight-rule of Maryland, which deducts 
one-half, his owner. would only have received pay for 1000 
pounds, whereas, he yielded 1368lbs. which would have 
been a loss arising out of the inaccuracy of that rule, of 
36Sibs. Such facts are of deep interest to the farmers 
and \graziers : 

To the Editor of the (Mass.) Ploughman : 

Sir—If the following statement is worthy a place in 
your paper, you will please to insert it. 

Horace Cook, of West Wrentham, raised and fattened 
a native bull, 3 years old last spring—slaughtered and 
weighed by a butcher at Woonsocket Falls, R. J. No 
extra keeping after the first winter, until the 25th of last 
November ; from this time to the 26th of January, 1843, 
the animal had good keeping. At the last date he “was 
killed, and weighed. alive, 2000; when dressed the weight 
was thirteen hundred and sixty-eight pounds, true weight. 
If any one has killed a larger, let us hear from him. 





Essex Agricultural Society’s Transactions.—Our old 
friend the Rev. H. Coleman has placed us under obliga- 
tions to him for a copy of the above instructive work. 
Wefeceive it with the deeper sense of obligation, as he 
sent it on the eve of his.departure for Europe, thus ‘prov- 
ing that though he is about to absent himself from the 





country, we are stil] present in his regards. 


HUSSEY’S CORN AND COB CRUSHER 








For the American Farmer. 


The above engraving is a representation of Husséy’s ‘ 


Corn and Cob Crusher. From the increased demand* 

it since last year, and its present general introduction’ 
through the country, a particular description is thought to 
be unnecessary now. It may be proper to remind thé 
Farmer that it is in every part strong and durable, and 
not at all liable to get out of order. It is however well 


understood that no implement can be made to reducecorn 


and cob ifito meal at a rapid rate without wearing out. 
This important fact has been the prevailing consideration 
with the subscriber in the construction of this implement, 
First—The arrangement is such as to make hard metal 
available. Second—By the same arrangement, the parts 
which wear in using can be renewed at trifling expence, 
Every improvement dictated by experience has been added. 

Baltimore, April 8th, 1843. Oxsep Hussey. © 


“dadVaud Ss: AGSSNH 





For the American Farmer. 

Engravings of this machine have appeared from time to 
time for the last eight years, showing the progress of im- 
provements made by the subseriber. These improve- 
ments have been confined to durability and convenience, 
while the grand principle in the cutting apparatus to which 


its whole success is owing remains unchanged. The _ 


jatest and most important improvement is. an arrangement 
by which the tongue lias been a:lvantageousiy restored, 





which had been for several years abandoned. The 
machine is now considered complete. It is universully 
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Leown and admitted,wherever the machine hag been used, 
that its cutting for neatness and dispatch cannot be sur- 
passed ; this has always been se. The improvements 
have rendered the mach he durable, and convenient, while 
the rapidity of cutting is much increased. Twenty acres 
of good wheat, on fair ground, is now a reasonable day’s 
work, when itis considered that-unusual efforts are always 
put forth in harvest, but the er will with entire 
confidence engage to cut ee of wheat in one day 
with one machine, when cirey inces are favorable. 
Farmers will please take notice tho weight which bas 
for several years rested on the horses 2 backs, and was so 
formidable an objection with many farmers, is now sup- 
ported by a pair of forward wheels. Osen Hussey. 
Baltimore, April 8th, 1843. 





LIME—ITS USES AND A@TION. 

Some short time since just as the sun was streaking the 
eastern sky, as a young farmer of our vicinity. was vend- 
ing his way to a distant field on his estate, hé espied an 
old and respected neighbor entering the gate that opens 
on his lawn, and with the ease and grace_peculiar to him, 
he changed his direction from the field whither he was 
going, so as to meet his neighbor half way between the 

. gateand the mansion, and give him one of those heart- 
welcomes which a Maryland gentleman of the old stock, 
knows so well how to dispense. 

“Good morning, neighbor T., I am happy to see you— 
You must ride upto the house and breakfast with me.” 

“Neighbor William, I’ll accept your invitation; but, as 
old men’s memories are treacherous, let me begin with 
the object of my visit at once.” 

“Certainly, sir; be your business what it may, there is 
no time better than the present to disclose it.” 

.. “What Pm going to say, you must not take amiss, as it 
will be dictated in friendship.” 

“Certainly not. It is the business of youth to receive 
the advice of age and experience.” 

“In passing by your farm of late, P've seen your teams 
engaged in hauling lime. I hope you are not committing 
the folly of expending your money for lime, with a view 
of manuring your land.” 

“If it be folly to buy lime, with the otject of improv- 
ing my land, neighbor T.,.I am committing that folly, and 
shall not cease until 1 have covered every acre of my clear- 
ed land with at least a hundred bushels.” 

“Jam truly sorry to hear you say so, because, the re- 
gard I entertained for your father, as well as that which ] 
entertain towards you, induces me to feel a deep and sin- 
cere interest in your welfare, and as I know that ail the 
money you may lay out for lime will be wasted, I feel it 
my dutyto caution you against running such a hazardous 
risk.” . 

*] view the matter differently, neighbor T.; I believe, 
that, so far from the money I may expend in lime being 
wasted, as you say, it will prove the most profitable ex- 
penditure I have ever made, and that the increased pro- 
duce of every acre I may so improve, will ina very few 
years enable*me to purcliase lime enough to improve dou- 
ble the quantity of land. In this opinion] may be wrong; 
but I have endeavored to arrive at right conclusions, by 
seeking information from others, and after weighing the 
pros and cons upon the subject, have determined for my- 
self as tothe proper course. Believing as I do, that, bya 
_ judicious application of lime, I may be enabled to bring 

up these worn-out old fields to a state of fertility, I should 
be faithless to my own interests, and regardless of my du- 
ty to the memory of my father, from whom I inherited 
them, if] did not make the effort. But let us breakfast, 
and we will, if you please, take a walk after breakfast, o- 
‘ver my farm, when we may resume’ the subject of our 
present discussion.” 

Breakfast being over, the patties took their promised 
stroll, when neighbor T,cenewed the conversation. 

| “) see William, that it is useless for me to attempt to 


lyour land, Now, as 1 have discharged my duty asa 


neighbor and friend, pray ‘cll me how you expect the lime 
to act.” 

“¥ ou see the impoverished condition of this field. You 
can doubtless recollect when it bore good crops and made 
a generous return of products for the labor and manure 
bestowed upon it.. You see itnow, though it has laid fal- 
low but two years, covered with broom sedge, sheep sor- 
rel, horse mint, and every other variety of sour grasses and 
weeds, and in every direction you behold pines springing 
up—all these give evidence that the land, if it ever pos- 
sessed it in sufficient quantity, has, through the course of 
culture to which it has been subjected, been robbed of its 
calcareous matter, and there being none left in the soil to 
neutralize the vegetable acids, always accumulating in such 
soils, the land has become too acid for the purposes of 
healthful vegetation. One object which I expect to gain 
by the application of the lime, is, that it will neutralize 
the acids, and deprive those noxious weeds and grasses of 
the food upon which they have too long fed at my cost.” 

“Do you really think, William, that by applying lime 
you will get rid of them %” 

“J do most assuredly so believe. And in less than two 
years I will shew you, that the opinion. which I have for- 
med was well grounded. Such weeds and grasses cannot 
exist in a soil impregnated with calcareous matier,as the 
lime by its chemical action will deprive them of the food 
upon which they have subsisted, and convert it into nu- 
triment for the growing crops. Every soil too, after long 
culture, becomes more or less filled with a large mass of 
woody fibre, which, without the aid of some stimulating 
agent capable of producing putrefaction, will remain for 
years without being dissolved, and hence without yield- 
ing any benefit to the soil. Now then I believe that the 
lime will convert all such matter into soluble substances, 
upon which the plants will feed; thus giving life to an 
important body that now lies dormant and of no use what- 
ever.” 

“Well, William, your faith in lime is great; but you 
have not convinced me of its usefulness yet. Pray how 
does it act as manure?” — 

“Why friend T. if you will listen to me J will give you 
my views upon the subject ; not that Iam vain enough to 
suppose that I can convince you; but the respect I bear 
you, and the high appreciation I place upon the friendly 
object of your visit, make me desirous to shew you, at 
least, that I havenot run rashly into my intended: expen- 
diture. I have told you, in the first place, that it will 
neutralize the acids of the soil—or in other words, sweet- 
en the soil—that by the change, thus to be produced, I 
shall get rid of the description of useless weeds and grass- 
es | have pointed out to you, and that the pine will no 
longer vex me with its presence, should | be'silly enough 
to let my land res‘—in the second place, I told you, that 
the lime would render soluble a very large body of dead 
vegetable matter, which is now in the soil, and thus con- 
vertan inert substance, which at present is of no use, into 
valuable manure. Now if lime will do only these two 
things, and J believe it will, and much more too, then 
you will certainly acknowledge that the money I may ex- 
pend for it will nothave been expended in vain—or, as 
you term it, wasted,” 

47 should, William, agree with you in your conclusion, 
if [had any belief that the lime would act as you say. 
But what else will it do?” 

“You see that the soil of this field is.stiff, cold, and hard 

to work. Another effect which I expect to produce by 


‘the labor and expense of tilling it considetably. -1f 1 


the lime, is, that, by dividing the clay and disintegrating 
the particles of which jit is composed, I shall render. the 
soil much easier to work, or.in other words.thatJ will ren- 
der this stiff clay a tolerably friable soil, and \thus reduce 


the money which I may expend in lime, will not have been 
wasted ?” 

“I admit, William, that éf the lime you are about to ap- 
ply willact as you suggest, that the money to be expend- 
ed will not be wasted ; but then;tave you any proofs oth- 
er than you may bused gained from books, that it has act- 
ed as you state? You know my aversion to book farm- 
ing.” 

“Yes, friend T., I have witnessed its operation on the 
farms of several of my acquaintance, and never without 
having cause to acknowledge, that all that-ever has been 
written in its favor has been more than verified by actual 
experiments. One of my friends in Harford, had, only 
four years ago, just such an old field as this, from which 
he never could, in the most favorable seasons’ obtain more 
than four barrels of corn to the acre, and oftener, its pro- 
duct did not average more than three barrels. By liming, 
he has brought up the product of that worn-out field to - 
tenand fwelve barrels per acre,and he has done that, with- 
out applying more nutritive manure than he formerly did, 
when the yield was but three or four barrels to the acre. 
The soil too, from being a heavy adhesive clay, has been 
so broken down in texture as to have become what many 
would calla good mould orloam. Its redness of texture 
has become a deep brown inclining to black.” — 

“Well, William, this is but one example, and afterall, I 
think it unsafe for any one to change the practice of years, 
because there may have been one successful experiment 
made of the use of lime.” 

“My dear friend, you mistake the force of my remarks, 
if you suppose that I wished to convey the idea that I had 
seen but one case in which, by the use of lime, a worn 
out field had been improved. T méntioned it as one out of 
many cases, because of its astonishing effects.” 

“How do youaccount William, for the change in the 
color of the soil ?” 

“Neighbor T., Iam no chemist, and, of course, cannot 
satisfactorily answer your question, but if { may be per- 
mitted to draw conclusions from the imperfect knowledge 
I have, I should suppose that the change in the color of 
the soil arises, in part, from the carbonaceous matter cre- 
ated by the lime, in the process of decomposing the 
woody fibre which it found in the earth, and which it 
converted into an active prineiple of manure. I know 
this, that if you mix a body of tanner’s bark with fresh 
lime, that, after ashort interval, the bark will be changed 
into a dark mould-like substance, and jadging from an- 
alogy, J presume that it produces a similar effect with any 
dead vegetable matter it may find in the earth.” 

“Your reason, William, is plausible ; but let me ask you, 
what effect will lime have on the texture of a sandy 
soil ?” 

“lis effect upon a sandy soil is just the reverse, neigh- 
bor T., to that it exerts on a stiff clay, while it separates 
the particles of the latter and keeps it from again eoher- 
ing, it gives solidity and body to the sand, and renders it 
more compact. To this effect, ] ascribe its:powerful in- 
fluence in making sandy soils more retentive of moisture, 
as well as of preventing the loss of manures which may 
be applied to it. Of this I am certain, thatany manures 
applied to sandy lands, which may have been limed, will 
act much longer than it does on similar lands. which have 
not been limed, One of the properties ascribed. to lime, 
and J believe in its trath, is, that while it is eapable.of de- 
composing promptly, all hard woody substances, and of 
converting it into active manure, that with soft vegetable 
‘bodies it acts differently, and rather retards than accele- 
rates their decomposition, and hence their de- 
Lcomposition and continues their benefits”? 
“Really, William, your faith in lime is great enough to 
i the outlays of money youare making to try its vir- 
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you, that I have no fears but that they will be, and altho’ 
J do not expectto see this field reach a yield often or 
twelve barrels of corn an acre, I do expect to see it give 
me eight barrels ; should it do that, I shall have increased 
its productiveness more than 100 per ct. as I have scarce- 
ly ever got more than three barrels, even in the most favo- 
rable seasons.” 

*Why, William, should your land not bring twelve 
barrels as well as that of your friend’s of which you have 
been telling me?” 

«The reason is obvious to me, friend T.; his land was 
originally better than mine, and has in it a goodly por- 
tion of izon, the which by the lime is converted into a 
substance similar to plaster, by which operation, a very 
> active agent of melioration is added to his soil. So you 
see, that the operation of liming such land ‘has a two-fold 
effect.” 

“Jf only half of your expectations be realized, I should 
think you were acting wisely. But there is a part of your 
land wet and springy, do you mean to linre that ?” 

«J do friend T., but not until after I shall have crained 
it, as. J conceive it would be throwing my lime away to put 
it where it could only become mortar. Reason tells me 
that lime cannot exert a beneficial effect spread upon a 
surface where the water stands.” 

«Do you look upon lime as a manure ; that is, do you 
think it contributes to the sustenance of the plants? Is it 
directly or indirectly the food of plants ? 

“The question, friend T., is not a settled one, whether 
lime is, or is not a positive manure ; many think it a mere 
stimulant or converter of other substances into the fuod 
of plants, and that it actsin thesoil as do salt, pepper, 
mustard, &e. in the human stomach, and, therefore, such 
believers do not look upon it as the food of plants; but 
as for myself, I view its office in a different light. I hold, 
that it is not only capable of converting other bodies in- 
to the food of plants, and thus indirectly contributing to 
their sustenance ; but that it is directly, also, the food of 
plants. Every analysis of grain, vegetables, roots and 
grasses prove that, in greater or lesser quantities, lime is 
to be found in all of them. Then, if it were not a food 
which vegetable bodies could appropriate to themselves, 
the quéstion arises, how is it that lime forms a constituent 
part of theirstructure? If lime be not essential to their 
growth and maturity, certainly their feeding vessels would 
reject it. There is one other agency exerted by lime, 
that I have thus far omitted to mention. Kis this. Most 
of the grains and grasses require a certain portion of pot- 
ash in the formation of their stalks, as that serves to dis- 
solve the sand, and to form what is called the silicate of 
potash, substance without which neither wheat, corn, 
nor indeed, most of the grains would be able to mature 
their seed, because their stems could not be supported 
without it. Jtis that which gives tenacity and strength 
alike to the stem of wheat and stalk ofcorn. If we had 
ashes to apply, this potash would be given at once to the 
earth, and we might do without lime; but with lime, we 
may dispense with ashes, as the former converts vegetable 
subsiances into potash, and thus promotes, as it were, the 
manufacture of the silicates in the earth.” 

“Well, William, if | understand you, lime is manure ; 
~ and if so, no other manure will be necessary.” 

r T., I have advanced the opinion that lime 
pure; but J have not said that no other manure is 
necessary ; neither have | said any thing which could be 
construed into such ap opivion. On the contrary, | 
is just as necessary after land may 
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aianures, can be made to produce more than it will with- 
out the lime; and that, by liming, land can be made 
better than it was in its virgin state. Nay, I will go far- 
ther and say, that land which before being limed would 
not bring clover, will do it after its application : that the 
grain it produces will be better, heavier, and greater in 
quantity, and that grass or hay raised on limed land, is 
better‘and can be produced in larger quantities.” 

“William, as vou appear to grow in strength after every 
succeeding objection raised by me, we will close our 
conversation, and in doing so, I wish you good day.” 

At this point of the discussion, the parties separated, 
and we are happy to have it to say, that, although only 
four years have rolled around since this conversation en- 
sued, which we believe to be substantially as it occurred, 
—we say we are happy to have it to say, that neighbor 
T’s young friend, William, has brought his worn-out field 
from 3 to 8 barrels of corn per acre, and that he has done 
so mainly, if not altogether through the agency of lime. 





Benefits of an Agricultural Society.—The benefits and 
advantages of an Agricultural Society, is very hapily il- 
lustrated in the article below, which we commend to the 
perusal of all. What the Henrico Agricultural Society 
has done for Richmond and the surrounding country, is 
buta type of what every well conducted society does for 
the country within the range of its action, and we hope yet 
to live to see the day, when every county in the country 
will have its Society, and every neighborhood its Farmer’s 
Club. 


The Agricultural Society.—-We published yesterday 
the list of premiums for the spring exhibition of the Hen- 
rico Agricultural and Horticultural Society. We learn 
that the prospect for the exhitition is very good. The 
anticipation is that it will be the best that has been yet 
given. The finest spirit prevails among the members, and 
the most zealous and active efforts are making to promote 
the prosperity of the Society, and extend its importance 
and salutary influences. 

This Society has done a great deal of good. Go out 
upon the suburbs, reconnoitre the country for miles around 
us, and you will see the evidences of its tendencies to im- 
provement. Barren places have been made to blossom as 
the rose, and deserted lands which gave no promise to the 
eye, have been made to teem with fruits. 

A disposition to beautify, by a tasteful arrangement of 
grounds, has also been imparted, and rapid have been the 
advances in this way. This disposition should be encour- 
aged. Man should learn that it is not alone the possession 
of abundance that makes him contented, and happy in a 
temporal sense. The gratification of the eye is a source 
of delectable enjoyment, and the talent never yet existed 
that could describe the transports of delight the intelligent 
mind derives from the contemplation of the beauties of na- 
ture. He is wise who endeavors to improve the little 
scene of which he is monarch, so that it will be pleasing 
to look upon. Itis not by bread alone that he lives. He 
contributes, too, to the happiness of his neighbors, with 
whom he shares his enjoyment, while the influence of his 
example extends around him. 

In the vicinity of Richmond the scenes have changed, 
and but that her hills are so remarkable, the eye that be- 
held them ten years ago, would not recognise them now. 
Let the friends of this improvement, who appreciate fully 
the blessings and advantages it confers, persevere in their 
efforts. Let the Agricultural Society be liberally suppor- 
ted, and this tendency must gather impetus. The good 
effects will display themselves in our markets, in the beau- 
tiful appearance of the country, and the enhanced comfort 
and better condition of every thing.— Rich. Com. 





Poupretre—The editor of the Southern Planter, who 
was recently at the North, where large quantities of this 
manure is used, says: 

“We feel particularly anxious to call the attention of 
our farmers and gardeners to this convenient, stimulating 
and valuable manure. We had our own interest 
much excited by the astonishing, and we guess, rather ex- 
aggerated accounts, we heard of its effects whilst we were 
at the North last fall. That it is one of the most pow- 





erful fertilizers known, and that it should be at least fair- 
ly tested by every farmer, who has an opportunity of ob- 
taining a barrel, we'do not hesitate to assert; and this, be- 
cause the experiment can be made at so small an expense, 
and if it is all they say of it, it will prove the most im- 
portaut addition that has ever been made to the farmer’s 
resources. "That it is ever to supersede stable manure, 
or that the day will ever come when it will be the farm- 
er’s interest to neglect his farm yard and compost heap, 
we consider all humbug and nonsense. But that afier the 
farmer has put out all the dirt, dung, and compost, that he 
can rake and scrape, that he may then purchase poudrette 
for the balance of his land, that would otherwise go un- 
manured, with a prospect of realizing two or three hun- 
dred per cent. on the outlay, we are strongly inclined to 
believe. 

“All chemists agree in according to this substance the 
very highest fertilizing properties. Prof. Johnson, than 
whom none stands higher in the scientific world, says, 

“ «Night soil’ is probably the most valuable, and yet in 
Europe at least, the most disliked and neglected, of all 
the solid and animal manures.” It varies, no doubt, in 
richness, with the food of the inhabitants of each district 
—chiefly with the quantity of animal food they consume 
—but when dry, no other solid manure, weight for weight, 
can probably be compared with it in general efficacy— 
It contains much soluble and saline matter, and as it ig 
made up from the constituents of the food we eat, of 
course it contains most of those elementary substances, 
which are necessary to the growth of the plants on which 
we principally live.’ 

“We have heard it estimated that one bushel of pou- 
drette contained at least as much fertilizing power as ten 
bushels of stable manure, whilst the facility of putting it 
out, was much more than ten times as great. It has been 
applied in this country with great success to wheat and 
corn. Upon potatoes, peas, turnips, and other garden ve- 
getables, it is described as producing the most astonish- 
ing effect in hastening their maturity and increasing their 
products.” 

We expect to beable shortly to present some strong 
testimonials of the value of this manure, from persons who - 


have used it. 





A Sourn Caroxina Buttocx.—We are pleased to 
give place to the following evidence of successful beef rais- 
ing in South Carolina. 

Pee Dee Beef.—Mr. J. W. killed a Steer last week at 
his Pouncey plantation in Marlboro’ District. The nett 
weight of his four quarters was 1226 lbs.; Hide, 96 Ibs.; 
Tallow, after it was dried up, 12 lbs.—The Steer was a 
cross of the Devon and Durham stocks,—a beautiful red 
and white speckled, near 16 hands high, and of good 
length. This Steer had only the usual plantation fare of 
the other stock, till the Ist Sept., when he was turned in- 
to the corn field, where he had corn, peas, pumpkins, grass 
and cane, at his will. He was put into the stall'about the 
Ist Dec., and fed what he could eat.of corn, peas and fod- 
der.—Cherokee Gazette. 





From the Maine Cultivator. 

Frowers.—The lovers of sweet flowers may derive 
advantage from the knowledge, that gravelly or sandy 
soil promote the secretion of aroma. Those flowers of 
the richest perfume, are natives of the sandy lands, 
Persia, Arabia, &c., and those in pots should therefore be 
supplied with sand or gravel.—[ Western Farmer. ] 

We believe that in this state the soil most commonl 
used for the in-door cultivation of flowers, is taken most- 
ly from bogs and swamps—of a dark color, and marked 
by those characteristics which are usually supposed to 
indicate a vegetable origin. A lady—a fair patron of 
Flora, and whose apartments even at this rigid season, 
are adorned with a profusion of rare and beautiful flowers, 
informs us that the soil most suitable for pot-flowers is a 
compound of the afore mentioned bog earth or vegetable 
soil, with a portion of sand or silex, and garden mould in 
equal parts. Our lady friend has now upwards of twenty 
varieties in full bloom, and several more which will flow- 
er in the course of a few days. We admire flowers. 
Truly have they been appellated the “Poetry of the earth.” 
Somehow or other we always contemplate a beautiful 
female, engaged in the cultivation of flowers, as-possess- 
ing a superior claim to our homage. It speaks ofa genile 
and rm heart, devoted in its affections, bland and social 
in all its feelings and aspirations, and possessing within 
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itself a charm of loveliness to which hearts of a more 
sordid and worldly character, can never advance a claim. 
In the language of the German bard,— 

A flower do but place near thy window glass, 

And through it no image of evil shall pass, 

Abroad must thou go? on thy white bosom wear 

A nosegay, and doubt not an angel is there ; - 

Forget not to water at break of the day 

The lilies, and thou shalt be fairer than they; 

Place a rose near thy bed nightly sentry to keep 

And Angels shall rock thee on roses to sleep. 

Flowers have not only a present and homely, but they 
have also aclassical interest.—From the earliest ages, they 
have been used as smybols of the affections and passions 
of the human heart. The Eastern philosophers tell us 
much of the language of beasts aud birds, whom. their 
ardent fancies were fain to endure with the faculty of 
articulate speech : but the language of flowers addresses 
itself to the understanding, not to the ear, it appeals to the 
eye and heart, and deals in symbols rather than words. 
There is no passion, no affection or emotion of the heart, 
however complex, that may not be breathed and read in 
flowers. ‘Thus the poet :— 

In eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and cares ; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 
On its leaves a mystic language bears. 

Yet beautiful as they are—salutary as are the influences 
they operate on the mind, there are some who openly 
deprecate theirrcultivation as an idle waste of time. ‘T'rue, 
in the language of Mary Howitt, 

God might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak tree and the cedar tree 


Without a flower at all. 
* * . 7 * * 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then, wherefore had they birth? 

To minister delight to man, 

_ To beautify the earth, 

To comfort. man—to whisper hope 
When’er his faith is dim, 

For whoso careth for the flowers, 
Will care much more for him. 

We can scarcely believe, however, that those who ap- 
parently deprecate the culture of flowers as ornaments of 
taste, are infact the cold cynical beings at heart, they seem 
to be. We would fain suppose, for their credit, that their 
enmity often so bitterly and openly expressed, is nothing 
after all, but affectation, and that in crushing these beauti- 
ful creations, they feel, even when the act is one of neces- 
sity, something of the compunction of Burns— . 

‘Wee, modest, crimson tipped flow’r, 
Thou’st met me in an evil hour; 
For i maun crush amang the stowr 
Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my power 
Thou bonnie gem.” 





Directions FOR THE ManaGeMent or FLower 
Seeps. 
BY C. Ge THORBURN. 2 

It is pleasing to observe that the taste for the cultiva- 
tion of flowers is steadily.inereasing. Almost every one 
can find leisure to put in a few seeds into’ the ground, and 
afterwards.to watch the young plant pushing through the 
earth; to observe the bright green stem waxing into 
strength and throwing out its tender foliage; to see the 
delicate and wonderful bud forming and swelling, which 
is to be the reward of all your assiduity. Any one who 
has done this for a season, will find the pursuit to possess 
a species of fascination, which will yield the purest en- 
joyment. When further initiated, and become familiar 
with the beautiful mysteries, it is delightful to steal into 
the garden day afier day, and trace the gradually expand- 
ing bud developing the unknown glory of a new variety. 
But the whole process of flower cultivation is so innocent, 
80 congenial to health, and leads the mind so naturally to 
devout contemplation, that we conceive it unnecessary to 
urge anything in its favor. 

Previous to forming a flower garden, the ground should 
be properly prepared, by being well broken and slightly 
manured. In the country it should be protected from the 
cold winds by close fences, or plantations of shrubs. Gen- 
erally speaking, a flower garden should nt be upon a 
large scale ; the beds or borders should in no part of them 
be broader than the cultivator can reach without treading 
on them. In small gardens where there ‘is not space for 
picturesque delineations, neathess should be the prevail- 
ing characteristic. A variety of forms may be indulged 
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ged in, provided the figures are graceful and neat, and not 
in anyplace too complicated. An oval is a form that gen- 
erally pleases, on account of the continuity of its out-lines ; 
next, if extensive, a circle ; but hearts, diamonds, or trian- 
gles seldom please. A simple parolellogram, divided into 
beds running lengthwise, or the large segement of an oval, 
with beds running parallel to its outer margin, will always 
please. 

All kinds of annual flower seeds may be sown in the 
month of April and May; the beds should be tevelled and 
the seeds sown either in small patches, each kind by it- 
self, or in drills.from a quarter to half an inch deep. In 
about a*month, more or less, many of them will be fit to 
transplant. Take advantage of cloudy and rainy weath- 
er; move the plants carefully with the trowel, the smaller 
kinds set in front, the larger in the rear; but if the weather 
be dry and the sky cloudless, givea litle water and cover 
them for afew days. ‘I'he best way to obtain early flow- 
ers is to prepare aslight hot bed for the tender kinds, and 
either to sow in pots and plunge them up to their brims 
or to sow the seed in the earth in shallow drills, not more 
than a quarter of an inch deep. In general, flower seeds 
will come up in the open ground from one to three weeks. 
If some of the hardy annuals be sown in September, they 
will grow large enough to survive the winter, by a slight 
covering of straw or litter, and when transplanted in the 
spring will flower early. 

Hardy biennials and perennials may be sown at the 
same time with the annuals. As they do not blossom the 
first year, they may be thinned out, or removed from the 
seed beds as soon as they are well rooted, and planted 
either into different parts of the garden, or into a nursery 
bed, in rows, a foot or more apart; keep them clear of 
weeds by hoeing and stirring the earth occasionally, which 
will greatly promote their growth, and prepare them for 
transplanting into ithe permanent blossom beds, either in 
the autumn or following spring. Biennials are principal- 
ly from seed sown every year. Some perennials and bien- 
nials may be sown in September, or as soon as ripe ; and 
if the plants get strong before the setting in of winter, most 
of them will flower the next summer. In transplanting, 
take care to preserve some earth to their roots, and tie the 
tall growing kinds to neat poles or rods. Remove decay- 
ed plants, and replace them with vigorous ones from the 
nursery bed. Keep all the beds free from weeds, and the 
walks clean and neat. 

It is necessary to have suitable implements ready, so that 
the work may be performed well, and at the proper sea- 
son ; such as a spade, rake, hoe, trowel, line, and. pruning- 
knife. Labels may be made ready of shingles, by splitting 
them in strips of about an inch wide and five or six inches 
long, and sharpening them at one end. Paint them with 
white lead made thin, and mark them with a black lead 
pencil before the paint gets dry; inscriptions written in 
this way will be distinguishable as long as the label lasts. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Clover seed.—There has been some improvement in both 
the price and demand for prime Cloverseed during the week, 
and large sales were made of this description early in the week 
at $3.75 per bushel.—Sales have since been made at $4 for 
strictly prime, and none of that description can now be had 
for less. Supplies quite limited. We quote the range of fair 
to prime Seed at $$,50 to $4 from stores. Some holders ask 
more. ° ts 
Timothy seed.—Considerable sales were made early in the 
week at prices ranging from $1,814 to $2,25 per bushel as in 
quality and quantity. 

Flax seed—Some sales have been made during the week 
{rom store at $1,25 per bushel. 

Sugars.— At auction on Tuesday the cargo of the brig Wa- 
ter Witch from Porto Rico, consisting of 242 hhds. were of- 
tered, and 152 lthds. sold at $5,8507,50. At the same time 
32 hhds. New Orleans, common quality, were sold at $5a5,25. 
At anction on Thursday, 300 hhds. New Orleans were offer 
ed, and 74 bhds sold at $5,50a5,55—balance withdrawn.— 
bre import this week from Porto Rico is 578 hhds and 28 

. er, 





Tobacco.—There is a fair demand for middling and good 
qualities of Maryland and Ohio, but the receipts of these des- 
criptions are small, and not sufficient to induce shippers to 
entet the market freely.x—There have been sales of common 
Maryland Tobacco at $3, but the demand for this description 
is very limited. We continue former quotations, viz. inferior 
and common Maryland $2,50a3,50; middling to good*$4a6; 
good $6,50a8; and ‘fine $8a12. The receipts of Ohio are limi- 
ted, but will increase as soon as the Pennsylvania Canals 








open. The few sates making of this’ description are’as ‘fol | - 
lows :—commod A apside A “50; good fine ‘red ‘and |. 
gr vet $6,50a10; fine yellow $7,5 10; and extra wrappe- 
ry, oe L4e0 \ et : 


Wool—There has been an improved demand for Wool dur- 
img the week and the sales have been more extensive than 
for some time past, leaving the stock of the article in the mar- 
ket at this time much reduced.— We note transactions embra- 
cing about 20,000 Ibs. common washed to three quarter blood 
Merino fleece in mixed lots at prices ranging from 20 to 248 cts, 
per Ib. as in quality, on time. Our quotations for the differ- 
ent grailes are merely nominal. ~~ ‘ ve! 

Cattle—About 250 head of Beef Catile were offered for 
sale at the Scales this morning, and all sold at prices ranging 
from $2,50 for inferior to $3 per 100 Ibs. fur prrme quality, 
which is equal to $4,5025,50 net. _ 

Flour — Holders of Howard street Flour are uniformly ask.- 
ing $4,25 for good mixed standard brands from:store, but we 
are not advised of any transactions to day. . The stock forsale 
is smal! and the demand light. There is no fixed receipt price. 

We note salss of 600 bbls, City Mills Flour at $4.25 full. 

A small parcel of Susquehanna Flour is held at $4,25 per 
bbl. 2 : 
Grain—W heat is scarce and much wanted, and prices have 
advanced. We note asale to-day of 900 bushels red Wheat 
from Harford County, at 95 cts.—We quote fair good to best 
reds at 85a95 cts. Two loads of Pednsylvania yellow Corn, 
the first received this season, comprising 4000 bushels, were 
sold to-day at 53 cts. We note sales of Md. white Corn to- 
day at 51 cts. and of yellow at 52a53 cts, Sales of Oats at 

5 cents. 

ppm has been only a moderate demand for 
Bacon to-day, and small sales have been made within the 
range of former quatotions, viz: Western assorted at 4Ja44 
cents; Hams at 6a64 cents; Sides at 4ta44 cents; Shouldersat 
4a4i—Balt. mess beef 8,50a9, No. 1. 7a7 50, prime 5a5 50— 
Western Mess Pork #9; No 1, 8a825, and prime 7a7 25—we 
quote No. 1 Western Lard in kegs at 6c. 








DRILL MACHINES. 
There are several Drill Machines made similar to the 
above figures for planting Corn, Cotton, Beet Seed, Peas, 
Turnip Seed, &e. which are sold at various prices. 
Page’s fron Drills, as represented by above figure, is 
probably the best for field drilling, and is sold at. $25 


Other sorts for gardeners, —. + lle 10al5 
CORN SHELLERS, CRUSHERS, STRAW CUTTERS, 
&e. Be. 


GF Prices reduced in proportion to the present rale of labour and 


materials. 

The subscribers offer for Sale, . h's Corn Sheller and 
Husking Machine,— warranted to shell, or and shell 70 bushels 
of Corn per day by the power of two Horses. . 

Baldwin’s Corn Sheller with blower attached-—This machine 
with the power of two horses will shell and clean ready for market 
4090 bushels of corn per day. 

Baldwin's Corn & Cob Crusher,—warranted to grind 25 or 30 
bushels of Corn & Cob per hour, and put in fine order fer feeding 
stock. This is the most durable, simple in construction, and most 
powerful 6fany Crusher made inthis Country, and best adapted 
for extensive farming establishments. The power of two horses is 

uired to drive it. PPR tee 

‘raw Cutters, Cylindrical Improved —There are four sizes of 
these machines, which combine all the late impravements ;—400 
to 2000 bushels of hay, straw, cornstalks, &c. can be cut by them 


perday Also,common Treadle, Evans’ patent, and several other 
kinds STRAW CUTTERS, at low j , 
; . IN STORE, 

Horse Powers, 2 sizes ~Harrows, 5 kinds 
Threshing Machines, do Rollers and Drill Machiaes 
Vegetable Cutters Yankee Ox Yokes = 
Fanning Mills, 2 sizes Harvest Tools, all kinds 
Churns, 3 sizes | Post hole cast 
Lime Spreaders PLOUGHS, 25 sorts, embracing 
Grindstones, hung on friction | the Subsoil, and several other 

rollers kinds of late introduction 


Garden and Field SEEDS, a large and general assortment 
TREES and PLANTS do do 
CATALOGUES of the abeve furnished gra 








tis, giving prices and 
description of each machine—also directions fur planting seeds,trees, 
&e. me nha oN SEATR, and CO. 
no 30 Manufactorers & Seedsmen, 60 Light st. 
é FOB. GALE. 3 o.04 3 saseh oe 
A handsome »bred DURHAM BULL, about 6.0r 7 
months old, from very superior stock. Price $65, deliverable in 
Baltimore—Apply to SAM. SANDS, 
an. 18. ’ ’ : ao he 





ring—and one breed, 2°; Be; 1 
ZGUEH DOWN Stew, aboo® yur old Prof: he ame, 
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PEACH AND PEAR TREES. oe 





The subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest 
ty aro and of the earliest to 


kinds, none is the 
eis Teds which hots enabled to sell at the very low rate of 


tree, if packed an extra charge. 
tio spy a fow choice Peer Trees at 50 ots. por 
ine will be to furnish any quantity required 
yey on a) tion at the ry wd office. os 
reliance placed on uineness of these trees, and o 
their being of the choicesthinds ap 12S. SANDS. 





A SITUATION AS OVERSEER, 

Ia wanted by a single man, who can produce the highest testi- 
monials of and ability, and who would be willing to go to 
any partof Maryland or the neighboring states. He could enter 

his duties immediately. Apply to S. Sands, at the office of 
ee Reesionn Farmer. ap. 12 3t* 


EASTMAN’S NEWLY INVENTED 
PLOUGH WITL ee seen, AND DOUBLE 

The subscriber has just invented a PLOUGH, with the above 
ities, viz: with a concave Landside and double share. 
The to be derived from these improvements are ex- 
| eas be as follows :—Ist, That it will be kept in repair at con- 
less expense than other Plougis in use :—2d, That it wil) 
deep or shallow ploughing :—3d, He be- 
lieves that it will run much lighter to man and horses than any 
other Plough in use. With these advantages they are offered to 





the public, and if they are not realized to the purchasers after two 
days use, or are not satisfied with them, they are requested to 
return them receive their money back. The only size I can 
furnish at isa large two horse Plough, the size of the 


Daris’ 10 inch, as.made by me. J. S. EASTMAN, 
Pratt street, between Charles and Hanover ats. 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street Bal- 
more, and wpon as good termsascan be had at eny other establish- 
ment in the State. 

He invites the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
furmation either verbally by or letter. The Kilns being situated 
im mediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. N. B. Wood received in payment at market price. 

ap. 223m E. J. COOPER. 

LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

Having accumulated a large stock of first quality Oyster She 
Lime, at my kilns on the Potomac River, | beg leave to say to 
the and Planters generally, and more especially to 
those are anxious to improve their lands, and have been deter- 
red from 80 by the scarcity of money and low prices of their 
produce, that | will se!l them lime, delivered on board of vessels at 
the kilns, either at Lancaster’s Tide Mill, near the mouth of the 
Wicomico River; Lower Cedar Point, or Pickewaxin Creek, at 
Som per bushel, payable March Ist, 1844, (if ordered, delivera- 

between this date and Ist of August gext,) or I will deliver it 
on the above terms, charging in addition the customary freight, 
which must in al) cases — Rs —— to me, at Milton 
Hill Post Office, Charies County, , Will receive prompt attention 
rom ° WM. M. DOWNING. 

ja 5 6m 


TO FARMERS. 
The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 


—— 








south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, | $ 


H 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricuhural pur- 
poses, and al prices to suit the times. 

‘Vessels loading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, wil] 


not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage 
fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


€$PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES.-¢3 

A. G. MOTT & CO. corner of Forest and Ensor sts., and corner 
of Wood st. and Bowly’s wharf, manufacture and have for sale 
Agricultoral Implements of varions kinds—consisting in part of 
WHEAT FANS, GRAIN CRADLES, SCYTHES, MOWING 
SNEATHS, CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTING 
MACHINES, CORN & TOBACCO Cultivators with wrought and 
cast tines, or hoes ; the castings of the N. York composition metal. 
The celebrated endless chain Horse power & Thresher, single and 
double shovel ploughs, Harrows of various kinds.—Also a variety 
of Ploughs among which, being the only agents in this State, is 
the renowned WILEY, the castings for which are from the North, 
and are the best and most durable in the ra es share wearing 
as long as two of the Baltimore make. At great Ploughing 
Match, during the last annual meeting of the Baltimore County 
Agricultural Society, the WILEY took the sweepstake, by accla- 
mation, having for competitors, pioughs from the different Factories 
in this city,—also from Pennsylvania, New York and Ohio, among 
which was the Messrs. Witherow & Pearce’s Cyclodel Plough of 
Gettysburg, Pa. This Plough is so constructed that with it the 
farmer is hisown smith. The double pointed shear is confined to 
the mould-board by 2 cap—the shear when one point wears dull, 
can be reversed by unscrewing the cap and throwing out the other 
point. Theprices for the No. 3,a7 inch seeding plough, $4,50 
—No. 4, an 8 inch, $5,25—No. 56,2 10 inch, $8—No. 76, $9— 
No. 84, 10. The following practical farmers residing in Baltimore 
Co. are a few of those who use the WILEY ploughs exclusively, 
and pronounce them the cheapest and best which they have ever 


viz: 
Hon. J. T. H. Worthington, -Elisha Johnson, 
Richard Johns, 


John Johns, 
Thos. T. Griffith, Edward Philpot, &e. 
Also a choice selection of FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


which are warranted fresh and genuine. mh 29 





ane sen 





BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 
LEVEL LAND PLOUGH. 

To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Ploughing 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premium. a Silver Cup— 
and at their Annual! Ploughing-Match for 184}, at Sing Sing,N.Y. a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering for “general purposes.” The N. 
York State Agricultural Suciety, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 
—lst. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as the Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—Sth. Any width of Farrows may 
be turned, between 8 18inches, by moving the catches in the cross 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘‘Double Mould-Board Plough,” turning 
a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Kid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crop cul 
tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Pota‘oes. 

The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manofacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
pared to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to mannfacture this Ploughin the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. ¢j-All Orders 
will be thankfully received and punctually attended to. 

(CP Price as Follows, (adding Transportation.)— No. 2, 45lb. at 
7. No. 3, wt. 70 lbs. $10-—No. 4, 80 lbs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents. For Colter, if added, laid with steel, 
$1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin Pieces, 124 Cents. 

DENMEADs & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
who having purchased Mott & Co’s interest, are now sole owners. 

B. H. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 
Agent for the sale of the above Plough. BaltimorSe, Nov 23, 1842 





MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 
The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub 
seriber is proprietor of the patent-right fur Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 
apon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine this 
elsewhere ; for beauty ,compactness and durabil 

ity it has never been surpassed. 
res! Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
f Corn Shelier constantly on iand, and for sale atthe 


al Implements ofany peculiar model made to order as 


shorest not 
for AiiRtadsofplen hs,constantly oa hand by the pound 
4 a) discount will be made to country merchants whe 


manufactures his ing machiries at thisestablish- 
ap owe "6 R. B. CHENOWETH, 


. . 








& h sts. near Balti t. Bridge, or N 
peng ete oe rh 
pe - s DEVON CATTLE. 

The und bout five and twenty full blood 





hasa herd ofa 
le, g all gues. ond both sexes, we 
& part of them. Orders for a- 
Address 
“JOHN P. E. STANLEY, . 
50 S. Calvert St. more. 
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HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

Farmers are respectfully requested to.send their orders as soon 
as they shall have decidéd on procuring machines to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 
preparations carly in year with confidence, so that none may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines than are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a large 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
low. Itis hoped that the great success which has attended the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove every doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last im machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than 
five days, without having a cradle in the field. 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine, 
and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. 

CORN & COB CRUSHER 

The subscriber's Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the firs 

jam over several at the late Fair of the N. York 


Agricultural held at Albany, N. Y¥. and is so high! 
recommended in the putie prints, by farmers aA have used 4 
will be kept ly on band for sale. 

no 9 OBED HUSSEY 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber leave to assure the public thet he is prepar 
ed to execute orders for any of his agricultural or other machinery 
or implements with promptness. His machinery is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to deseribethe varions kinds, but merely an- 
nex Names and prices : 
~~ Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 

- saw, 


Extra saws forshingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, 15 
aay p 10 
orse Power of great st . 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, iy Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 Ib. 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 Ib. 25 
bese | Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 
Do. 3ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 lbs. 6 


Tobacco Press complete, portable, 
—! Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 
‘0 w, 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 
cross cutting for arge establishments, 1100 
If made of iron, 3000 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 150 
Tenoning Machine 200 
Vertical Saw 125 
Small Merticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 
All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo 
ses for which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass ofan advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- 
eessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 
GEORGE PAGE, 

West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 
$F-Pamphiets containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 
med machines, can be had on application (if by letter post paid) to 
the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer. sep 1 tf 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN &MACHINE MAKING 

By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 

pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 

shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &e. planned and executed 

by him to operate wel}. 

Murray’s Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power $25 
Do by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, $5t040 





Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 151075 
Portable and Stationary Hurse Powers 75to0150 
Self-sharpenivg hand Millis, a ‘superior article, 12 to 20 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a25 


Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 
horse power, Any other machines built to order. 

Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good invention. 

Orders for crushers can be left with any -of the following a- 
gents: Thos. Denny,.Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F. Callan, Washing 
ton, D. C.; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S. Sands, Farmer office; or the 
subscriber, AS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
may 28 ly 


BENTLEY’S AGRICLTURAL STEAM GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co., 

Manofactorers of Bentley's Convoluted Steam Boilers, Baltimore, 
Md. for steaming Corn Stalks, Hay, Potatoes, Boiling water, &e° 
It is also highly recommended to Tanners for steaming Leaches, 
also for various manufacturing and mechanigal purposes, where 
steam or large quantities of hot water is required. This article is 
made wholly of iron, and was got up expressly to meet the wants 
of the Agricultural community, and it is confidently believed that 
for simplicity, durability, economy in money, fuel, time, and room 
combined its equal has not been offered to the public. It possess 
es a) the pinciples of the most approved Tubular Locomotive Boil- 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 
equal size, strength and durability that has heretofore cost $100, or 
more, is now offered at $45. It is operated equally well with An- 
thracite cox! as with wood, and can be removed by two persons at 
pleasure.—Prices No. 1 $45, considered of capacity enough for ord- 
inary Farm purposes ; No. 2 $60, No. 3 $75. 

BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co, 
McCausland’s Brewery, Holliday, st. near Pleasant. 

We have the liberty of referring to the following gentlemen, 
viz:—David Barnuin, Esq. City Hotel; Captain Jackson, warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiary, and Doct. Robt Dorsey of Edw., where 
they can be seen in operation. 

Agents, J. F. Callan, Esq. Washington City ; Capt. John Brooks, 
Upper Marlboro’, Prince Georges’ Co. Md. where samples can be 
seen. For numerous testimonials in favor of the above call on the 
mB. BLA & Cn, on alecagen for M Co id Cob 

. B. B. R. +> are to Se Beees rm an 
; ‘ Balto. d. 


_ » Dec. 1842. 
de. 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber offers for sale Berkshire Pigs, 2 to 4 months old, 
from ge bet gy Gorsuch, and others of the best breed- 
ers in Mar , at $12 1-2 deliverable in this oily, or $15 + 
with feed for any port on the coast of the U.S. m 29 S.SANDS 

AN IMPORTED LARGE JACK, FOR SALE. 
He can be warranted as a sure foal getter, and will be sold at 

















the low of $250, deliverable in this city. A to 
=,” ety ENDS 
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